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FRUITS=-COMPARISON OF SORTS. || 
We have presented to our readers lists of the; 
\pples, Pears and Cherries,* embraced in the 
ust class, or fruits of superior quality, cultivated 
» the London Horticultural Society’s Garden, | 
-hich contains, without doubt, the greatest collec-| 
ion, and the best varieties, of cultivated hardy | 
cuits ever concentrated at any one point, and af-) 
rds the best possible means of estimating their) 
omparative merits. As we think this Catalogue, 
lords the best guide in the selection of choice! 
‘uits, We propose to continue the abstract, so far! 
s it may promise to profit our readers ; repeating, | 
however, our remark, that on account of differ-) 
e in climate, the same varieties wiil not inva-| 
ably be found entitled toa preference here, which, 
ve found to be superior in England. 
The Apricots, of which forty varieties are na-) 
cd, are not classed as to quality. The Apricot, 
t best, is a very precarious bearer with us ; yet! 
‘5 Most persons are desirous of possessing it, we| 
ive the names of those varieties which are stated, 
be very good. They are the 











| 
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Biack, Moorpark, 
Breda, Musch-Musch, 1 
Brussels, Orange and li 
Hemskirke, Roman, | 

| of which may be found in the American nur-|| 


ries, } 
Berberries—Six varieties are named, said to), 
» all extremely similar in quality. ! 
Cresnuts—Twenty-seven kinds are named, | 
luding the American common and Chinquapin, | 
ithout any distinctive preference, | 
Currants, — Nineteen varieties are enumerated. | 
hose said to be most worthy of cultivation are, || 
Black Naples, The Common White & |) 
Red Dutch, White Dutch. ! 
Knight’s Sweet Red, | 
\uight’s Sweet Red is of recent origin, and we do| 
Know that it has yet been introduced into our || 
ountry. The Black Currants are much esteem-| 
din Britain, but they have not been highly ap-_|| 
vreciated with us. ‘The Black Naples has been) 
‘ul recently noted in our catalogues. It is princi- 
vly employed for jam, jelly and wine. 
Figs——Ejighty-nine kinds, named as being in 
he garden, of which the following are comprised 
: the first class : 


> 








* In answer to the inquiry of our respected corres- 
vondent, D. T. we can only say that the quality of 
lolman’s Duke is not stated in the Catalogue, it pro- 
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jor in tubs, placed in the open ground in summer, 
| and taken under cover in winter. We saw some 


's. small—m. middle sized—. large. 


ihave seen an account of the gooseberry shows, 
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NO. 34. 
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Black Provence Black |. : 
Blanche, , Brown, rious crop, at best, with us, on account of the 
Brunswick, Early, mildew ; yet almost every horticulturist believes 


Blue Burgundy, 


White & yellow Ischia, 
Early Forcing, 


Marseilles, 


Genoa, Pregussata and 
Howick, Brown Turkey. 


The fig may be raised with us in Green Houses, 


ripe ones at a late horticultural show in Albany, 
grown in tubs, and fruited in the open ground. 

Gooseberries,—'Three hundred and sixty kinds 
are named ; of these sixty-sevenare ranked in the 
first class, and of which latter, as they will occu- 
py buta few lines, and gratify amateurs in this 
fruit, we subjoin the names, color and size. 

y. yellow—vr. red-—w. white—g. green;—| 








Aston, y. $. 

Ball, y. m. 

Bright Venus, w. m. 
Champagne, r. s. 
Champagne, w. s. 
Champagne, y. s. 
Cheshire Lass, w. 2. 
Chrystal, w. s, 
Crown Bob, r. /. 
Damson, w. s. 
Early gr. hairy, g. 8. 
Karly white w, m. 
Farmer’s Glory, r. . 
Fig, w. s. 


Miss Bald, 7. m. 
Perfection, g. l. 
Princess Royal, g. w. l. 
Queen Gheiletie as. 
Raspberry, d.r. s. 
Red, Beaumont’s d.r, m. 
Red Mogul, +. s. 

Red Oval, r. /. 

Red Rose, r. l. 

Red Turkey, +7. s. 
Riflleman, r. J. 

Rough Red, +. s. 
Royal Oak, r. m. 
Sabin’s Green, g. s. 
Glenton, g. m. Scented Lemon, r. /. 
Globe, r. s. Scotch best Jam, d. r. s. 
Glory of Ratcliff, g. m. Sheba Queen, w. J. 
Golden, y. m. Small Red, r. s. 
Green Gage, g. 5. Smiling Beauty, r. J. 
Green Seedling, g. 8. Smooth Green, g. l. 
Heart of Oak, g. l. Smooth Yellow, y. s. 
Hebburn, prolific, g-m. Sulphur, y. s. 
Hedgehog, w. m. Tantararara, r. m. 
Honey, w. m. Walnut, d. g. m. 

Jolly Angier, g. l. Warrington, r. l. | 
Jolly Tar, g. l. Wellington’s Glory, w./. | 
Keen’s Seedling, r. m. White Bear, w. /. 
Large early white, g. w.l. White Eagle, w. /. 
Late green, g. 8. White Lion, w. /. | 
Laurel, p. g. l. Whitesmith, w. /. 
Lord Crew, g..!. Yaxley Hero, r. l. 
Lord of the Manor, r.l, Yellowsmith, y. s. 
Maid of the mill, w.m. 


In looking over the gooseberry list, we remark, 
that quality is not determined by size, but rather 
the reverse—the first size being generally embra- 
ced in the 2d and 3d classes ; an evidence of popu- 
lar error, whichis too apt to estimate merit in pro- 
portion to size, notonly in fruits, but in vegetables, 
and even in animals. This error is particularly 
common in judging of apples—when in fact those 
of the finest flavor, and most concentrated aroma- 
tic juice, are either of medium or diminutive size. 
It is uncommon to find a large apple that will make 
good cider, and almost as strange to find a large 
one of great excellence for the table. 

The climate of Britain is peculiarly adapted to 
the gooseberry culture; and the lower classes find 
a profitable recreation in the competitions which 
exist for producing new and large varieties. We 





for one year, in England, which made a respecta- 
ble sized volume of fine print. The cottagers and 
artisans frequently carry off the premiums from 
professional gardeners. Great pains are taken in 
the culture of this fruit, in manuring, pruning, 
training and thinning the berries,—precautions 
but seldom or partially adopted with us, either 





‘ably not having fruited in the garden. It is however 
“ated “ closely to resemble the May-duke.”” 





not promise a return for the labor. It is a preca-! 


from the force of habit, or because the crop does 


he can succeed better than his neighbor has, unti! 
he has taken lessons in the school of experience. 
We have this year grown a handsome clean crop 
on bushes which for six years before, under spe- 
cial management, had produced none but mildew- 
ed berries,. Whether this has been owing to the 
season, or to our neglect of them, we are unable 
ito say——but they were neither manured nor pru- 
ned during the season. 

Grapes.— The Catalogue gives us the names 
of one hundred and eighty-two kinds, of which 
thirty-three are placed in the first class. The lat- 
iter are all foreign varieties, our Isabella, Bland’s 
Virginia, Elsingburgh, &c., being thrown into 
\the third or worthless class. It is to be borne in 
mind, that in Britain, the grape is cultivated a] 
most exclusively in the hot house, vinery, or up- 
on a wall, These conveniencies are yet very 
rare with us, Vinery is another name for grape 
house, or a building covered principally with 
glass, and supplied with artificial heat. Although 
‘our climate is warmer than that of Great Britain, 











\|there is no probability that grapes which are too 


tender for the wall in the latter country can suc: 
ceed in the open ground here, or even in a grape 
house unaided by artificial heat. Weconfine our 
list, therefore, to those of the first quality which 
are recommended for the wall in Britain, and to 
the color and flavor of the berries. 


Boudales (of the upper Pyrennees) red. muscat. 
Burgundy, Miller’s black, sweet.* 
Chasselas, Musque white, musoat 
Chasselas, Precoce, white. sweet. 
Frontignan, Red red. muscat, 





Frontignan, Black black. muscat 

Frontignan, White white. muscat 

Mignonne, White Cluster white. sweet, 

Pitmaston, White Cluster white. sweet. 
| Sweetwater, Grove End white. sweet. 
| Sweetwater, White white. sweet. 


Verdelho, yellowish. green. sweet 
White Cluster, white. sweet, 


It has become a matter of belief with many, and 
we confess ourselves embraced in the number, that 
the foreign varieties of the grape cannot be suc 
cessfully cultivated in the open ground in this 
country, except perhaps in particular localities. 
We have given them a trial in our grounds for 


Jeight or ten years, and have dug up fifty or sixty 


plants, and filled their places with the Isabella 
and Catawba. We have seen young vines of the 
Chasselas, Muscadine, Miller’s Burgundy, Sweet- 
water and Black Hamburgh, producing partial, 
and even fair crops, in the open grounds ;—and 
we have seen all hopes of ulterior success in the 
same vines subsequently blasted by blight and 
imildew. We have however seen these varieties 
thriving exceedingly well, and producing abun 
dance of handsome fruit, in grape houses, protec 
ted by glass, but without the aid of artificial heat; 
and we are induced to believe that such structures 
offer the cheapest mode of successfully cultivating 
foreign varietiesamong us. A house for this pur- 
pose, 50 by 12 feet, and twelve feet high in the 
rear, will cost from one hundred to one hundred 
and thirty dollars. 


Medlars.—Of the five varieties given, the 
Dutch and Nottingham are alone deemed worthy 
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Nu!s—Thitty-one kinds are named, which 
are here known under the general denomina- 
tion of Filberts. The following have the prefer- 


ence :—= 


Bond Nut, 
Cosford 
Frizzled, 


These nuts are extensively cultivated, as articles 
of commerce, in some parts of England, and are 
found in our fruit shops. They are but little 
known in our grounds, but where they have been 
introduced we believe they have succeeded well. 
Nectarines.—Sixty-five kinds are given, twen- 
ty of which are embraced in the first class, viz :-— 


Red & white Filbert, 
And Spanish or 
Cob nut. 





(The. figures denoting the size,and the other column: 
the time of ripening. ] 
Balgone, 
Brinion, 
Du Tellier’s, 
Downton, 
Elruge, 
Hay’s Seedling, 
Imperatrice, 
Murrey, 
Newington, 
White, New 
Newington, Early 
Newington, Tawny 
Piimaston, Orange 
Roman, 
Tawny, (Hunt's) 
‘Temple’s, 
Vermash, 
Violette, Grosse 
Violette, Hative 
White, Old 


The Nectarine has not, to our knowledge, suc- 
seeded even tolerably in any part of our state. 
‘The flower buds seem more sensitive to cold, and 
the young fruit more inviting to insects, than those 
of the peach ; and if the fruit attains a growth, it 
generally rots upon the tree ere it comes to matu- 
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b Sept. | D'Agen, a 


| Green Gage, (Reine Claude, 





rity. 
The Peach list is swelled to about two hundred 
varieties. The following are those designated as 
first quality : 
Acton Seedling, 
Admirable, late, Royal, &c., 
Ansley’s, 
Barrington, 
Bellegarde, Galande, &c., 
Braddick’s Red, 
Cambray, 
Catharine, 
Catharine, William's 
Chancellor, 
Downton, Early 
Dunnington Beauty, 
Ford’s Seedling, 
Galande, Steward’s Late 
George the Fourth, 
Heath, Red Heath, &c., 
Hemskirke, 
Hoffman’s White, 
Knapp Castle Seedling, 
Madeleine de Bollwiller, 
Madeleine de Courson, 
Malta, 
Mignonne, Grosse, Kensington, | 
and 36 other synonyms, 
Mignonne, Lord F.’s 
Mignonne, Petite 
Morrisania, Pound, 
Mountaineer, 
Newington, Old 
Nivette, 
Noblesse, Mellish’s Favorite, &c. 
Pourpree Hative, 
President, 
Royal Charlotte, 
Royal George, 
Royal George Mignonne, 
Spring Grove, 
Spring Grove Persian, 
Sulhampstead, 
Twyford, 
William’s Early Purple, 
Knights’ Early, 
lwperatrice, 


e Aug. 

e Aug. 

m Sept. 

m Sept. 

bm Sept. 

e Aug. 6 Sept. 
e Aug. 

e Sept. 6 Oct 

e Sept, 6 Oct. 
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e Aug. 
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ly cultivated, in Britain, on walls, or in forcing 
houses. The time of ripening on walls is 
probably indicated above, and will correspond 
pretty well with the times that these fruits ripen 
here in the open ground. A considerable por- 
tion of the peaches in this list, are in the Amer- 
ican collections. Our Nutmegs and Lemon- 
cling, are inserted in the 2d class; and ow white 
and red Rare-ripcs are not classed, having prob- 
ably not fruited in the garden. 

Plums.—274 varieties. The following com- 
prise the first class : 


Color.—P. purple, Y. yellow, G. green, R. red, 


W. white, or whitish. 
Size.—1. large, 2. middle-sized, 3. small. 
Use. —T. table, K. kitchen, P. preserving. 


Season.—B. ~ TT. M. middle, E. end of the 


months named. 





Name. Ripe. 








Coe’s Fine Late Red, 6 

Coe’s Golden Drop,(7 syn.) ¢ 

Damson, Shropshire, d 

Drap d’Or, (Mirabelle doub- 
le.) € 


Oct. 
e Sept. 
m Sept. 


o were Size. 


m Aug. 


“ 

b Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

b Sept. 
e Aug. 
b m Sept. 
m Aug. 


Sept. ° 


$e.) f 

Guimaraen, g 

Imperatrice, Downton, 

Imperatrice, Blue, h 

Imperial Diadem, Mimms. i 

Isabella, 

Kirke’s, 7 

Mirabelle, . 1 

Quetsche de Breme,( German 
Prune,) l 

Reine Claude Violette, Purple 
Gage, §&c.m 

Royale de Tours, n 

Saint Catharine, o 

Virgin, 

Nectarine, Caledonian, Peach, 


Wwe m— rw re 


™~ 


Sept. 
m Aug. 
m Sept. 
b Sept. 


b Aug. 


wt = 0o 


Sc. p 

Perdrigon, Blue, Perdrigon 
Violette, §c. q 

Perdrigon, White, Brignole, 
&c 


e Aug. 


e Aug. 
Sept. 
m Sept. 


T 
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Wine Sour, Rotherham, s 





a Good bearer. 6 Valuable for its lateness. 
of the most valuable. d Good for preserves. e Ex- 
cellent. f One of the very best. g Resembles red 
Magnum Bonum. h Good bearer. i Large and 
handsome. j Excellent. k Good for preserving. 
1 Good variety. m Excellent sort. n Equal to Or- 
leans. o Good bearer—excellent for 
p Good bearer: gq Good prunes. 
ty. s Excellent for preserving. 

Of this fruit there are several varieties believ- 
ed to be indigenous, particularly about Albany, 


which rank in the first class, but which, being 


c One 


r Excellent quali- 


unable to describe, we omit the notice of.—j 


We see them in the Hort. Catalogue, but pre- 
sume they have not fruited there. 
Quinces——The common apple and pear sha- 


ped varieties, ace considered nearly similar; the 


Portugal distinct from the preceding, and very 
good; the Orange and large fruited, as mere sub- 
varieties. The Chinese and Japan are omitted 
as unfit for a fruit catalogue. 

Of 21 Raspberries, the Yellow and Red Ant- 
werp, the Barnet, Brownley Hill and Cornish, 
are only considered of the first quality. All but 
the two last, are in our nurseries. 

Of Strawberries, 112 varieties have been in- 
troduced. The following are put down as of the 
first quality: 

Scarlet, &c.—American scarlet, black Roseber- 
ry, Charlotte, Coul late scarlet, Garnstone scar- 
~ Grove end scarlet, Melon, Old scarlet, Rose- 

e 
Black—Downton, Elton seedling, Knight's 





scarlet flushed, Pitmaston black, Old Black, 
Sweet Cone, Keen’s seedling, Old Pine. 


e Sept. 


tani i! 


August 24, 1933. 


Chili—All of second or third grade. 
Hautboys—Black, Large Flat, Prolific, Royna 
fruited Muscatel. pil 
Green—All of second or third grade, 
Alpine, with runners—American, De Monty, 
ville, white and red fruited,Red Alpine, red Wo 
White Alpine and white Wood. ; 
Alpine, without runners—Belonging to the so. 


cond class, 





THE SEASON, 
Eary in June, we hazarded a conjecture as ;, 
the cause of the then cool weather, and venture 


| a prediction, that it would continue cool for some 


time, in which we think we have been amply 
borne out by the result. The summer, so fy; 
| has been a very cool one. 





Corn, and particula; 
ly vines, which are very sensitive to cold, an 
require the greatest summer heat to bring then 
‘to perfection, are very backward. Yet the aj 
|| vantages of this low temperature, will probally 
|, more than counter-Lalance the disadvantages, |, 
(ithe first place, the cold seems to have been des 
|tructive to many of the insects which prey upo 
liour young fruit. The apple, pear, plum, &e. 
jare very abundant, and they never looked faire, 


\ and finer than at this time. In the second place 
' 





| the cool weather, accompanied as it has been by 
\ frequent showers, has been highly propitious t 
| the wheat and oat crops, which are uncommonly 
| fine, even on the lighter soils illy adapted to the’ 
) culture. Wheat is uncommonly fine, and oats 
||we think, never promised better. Very warm 
weather ripens these grains prematurely, and i: 
|accompanied by much: wet, causes rust to th 
Wheat crop. Potatoes also promise abundantly 
| It is stated from Quebec, that from the last o: 
|| May to the 12th July, icebergs of extraordinar: 
| size were encountered on the banks of New 
| foundiand, under a temperature of 35 to 40°.— 
One of the bergs was aground in 65 fathoms we 
ter, and rose from 80 to 110 fect above the sur 
face. Within a circuit of 50 to 100 miles of thi: 
‘8 or 10 bergs could always be seen from deci 
|when the weather was clear. Those ices mus' 
have absorbed an incredible quantity of calor 
'in the process of melting. uy 





COLD CUSTARD. 
_ We have been favored with directions for pie 
| paring “cold custard” or “ junket :” a dish oft 
|entimes very grateful to the sick, and always, ®! 
|agreeable accompaniment of the dessert to thos" 
| Who are in health, It has not yet found its w®) 
into our Books on Cookery. 
| Take a fresh calf’s rennet,* wash it well, a 
strip off the inside skin. Put this into a deca” 
iter, and pour on a pint of either port or ural 
wine. In aday or two, it will be fit for use. Ti 
one pint of milk, lukewarm, sweetened, and fla 
vored with rose-water, nutmeg, or essence of lem 
on, &c. add a teaspoonful of the wine, stirring 
‘it slightly. Then pour it into cups or glasses 
without delay—it will come in a few minutes. 


. } 
* Our authoress denies the correctness of We: 
ster’s definition. We do not interfere. 








LARGE PLUMS. 
| We received on Tuesday from our friend Sai 
ford Hunt, P. M. at Hunt’s Hollow, Allegan) 
jcounty, six Plums, equal in size te any We have 
lever seen. One of them measured 74 inches ! 
leircumference; and the six weigh seventee? 








| ounces. They were of the variety known 55 the 


|| While Magnum Bonum, or Egg Plum. 
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The notices which follow are from the pen of 
Havin Tuomas of Greatfield, to whom we take 
‘his occasion to tender our grateful acknowledg- 
ents for the aid he has rendered us in conduct- 

.c the Genesee Farmer, and to say, which we 
».ay do without disparagement to our numerous 
“jends and correspondents, that to him the read- 
..sof this paper are indebted for a large portion 

* the interesting and useful original articles 
which have enriched the pages of the Farmer, as 
almost every number has been favored with more 
less of the productions of his pen, 


VORACIOUS BIRDS. 

Many of our apricots and early pears have 
wen destroyed by the red tanager, the Baltimore 
riole, and the cedar bird. Of the latter we ex 
ected nothing better; but the tanager and ori- 


cle are new enemies, and are even worse than | 


their associate. Wery few pears would be suf.- 
‘red to ripen if we had not taken measures to 
lessen their flocks. Hereafter we shall consider 
all these entitled to the same treatment. 


NEW AND VALUALE PLUM. 


| am indebted to my friend Jacob Griffen of 
Venice, for a plum which on account of its time 


f ripening is a valuable acquisition. It comes || 


; immediately after the Primordian or Jawne 
ative, and supplies a chasm in the circle which 
| had long sought to fill. In shape, color (and 


juvor?) it is a green gage—greatest diameter | 
across) an inch and a quarter, but would be lar- | 


zor if properly thinned on the tree. Its flavor is! ho.6 who have had long experience of its dele- 


|terious qualities, I give the following extracts from 


very fine. 
We have examined the various descriptions of 
ums, and find none that agrees with it,—the 
rop d'or perhaps approaching the nearest. We 
know nothing of its origin: it is a grafted tree, 
ut from whence, is unknown, 


EARLY APPLES. 

I have often regretted that so many of our in- 
pendent farmers should be so badly provided 
with early summer apples. Every one who owns 
clot of land, ought to have them fit for cooking 
Ly the middle of the seventh month (July,) and 
ipe and mellow by the 20th. Prince’s Yellow 
Harvest (sometimes, though improperly, called 
he Juneating,) would supply them with these 
-dvantages. 

There is another apple which I have not seen 
Oticed in the books, excepting Prince’s Snort 
Treatise, but which I can recommend as a re- 
‘iarkably Gne summer fruit: It is the Sine qua 


on. It comes into use immediately after the} 


Ycllow Harvest. ‘The following account is cop- 

‘d from the “ Short Treatise :” 

“Sine qua non. This title I gave myself to 
ie most pleasant flavored apple | have ever seen 
perhaps, not excepting the “ Yellow Harvest ;” 
'rom the belief that those who become familiar 
withit, will deem it an indispensable appendage to 
‘heir orchards, It is nearly n when full ripe. 
or the table or for cooking, | consider it not sur- 
passed by any of its season. The original tree 
‘lands in afield about tivo miles from my residence, 
and is a wilding.” 

With Bufiington’s Early, which ripens at 
the same time, I have been acquainted more than 
‘orty years, and we think, in flavor it has no su- 
Perior. Itis a sinaller apple than the Sine qua 
‘on, flat, sometimes of a beautiful white, but 
“ore commonly has a blush on one side, It is 


not so productive as many other kinds, and this 
may be the cause of its not being more generally 
cultivated, I can trace it no farther than to Ches- 
, (er county in Pennsylvania. 


ON THE EXTIRPATION OF WEEDS. 
No, 2. 

In this neighborhood there is no weed which 
requires more immediate attention than the St. 
|| John’s wort (Hypericum perforatum,) remarka. 
|| ble for its bright yellow flowers. F’rom the dis- 
regard that has been shown to its progress, there 
(is a prospect of its soon occupying most of the 











/quarter; and farmers cannot be too soon aroused 
\to a sense of their danger. It is a most perni- 
jcious weed. Mixed with grass seeds, it may 
spread rapidly over a farm; but in ordinary ca- 
‘ses, its advances are gradual, allowing the far- 
_mer who has any choice between wholesome 


grass and noxious weeds, an opportunity to root 


require both however, with much perseverance, 
|when it has once obtained full possession of a 
field. 

The great increase of weeds amongst us with- 
in the last twenty years, indicates the propriety 
‘of carefully examining all seeds before sowing, 


{which are not Anown to be clean; and in addi 
‘tion to this caution, every farmer who wishes to 
| keep his lands free from St. John’s wort, ought to 
| use neither hay nor grass seed which has grown 
on a furm infested by this weed. 

| To show the opinions entertained of it, by 





| writers of the first reputation : 
| H. perforatum. “Too abundantly naturalized 
lin dry pastures, and considered very injurious 
ito horses.” Professor Nuttall: Genera of North 
| American Plants. 
| “This plant has become a most pestiferous 
| weed, every where throughout the Union, [below 
the mountains.] It is accused of injuring horses. 
| Introduced originally from Europe. In fields, 
‘and by road and fence sides, every where wn- 
| fortunately abundant.” Professor Barton: Com- 
pendium Flore Philadelphice. 
“ This is a foreigner, and a pernicious weed in 
jour pastures: often producing troublesome scab- 
by sores upon horses and horned cattle, when it 
comes in contact with them—especially those 
which are white, or have white feet and noses.— 
It would seem that the dew which collects on the 
plant, becomes active in this way. I have seen 
the backs of white cows covered with sores, wher- 
ever the bushy ends of their tails had been ap- 
plied, after dragging through the St. John’s wort..” 
Dr. Darlington: Florula Cestrica. D. T. 
Greatfield, 8 mo. 17, 1833. 


HY DROPHOBIA. 

A son of Mr. Daniel J. Van Valen, aged about 
13 years, died in this village on Sunday last, of 
this dreadful disease. He had been bitten by a 
mad dog some six or eight weeks prev ious, 





veterinary surgeon, who kept an office in this vil- 
lage, died as was supposed of the same disease, 
taken about two weeks previous from a bruise 
received while administering a dose of medicine 
to a sick horse. We shall endeavor to pocure a 
correct history of this case for our next paper. 














| it out with very little trouble or expense. It wilt} 





On Tuesday evening, the younger Mr. O’Keal}} 
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| THRASHING MACHINES. 

In a late number of the Farmer, I observed an 
article approving of Staffard & Staunton’s thrash- 
ing machine, and I can cheerfully join in the 
commendation there given. I have used one of 
those machines, built at Syracuse, for three years, 
and find it to answer every reasonable expecta 
tion which could be entertained of such a ma- 
chine; and since their recent improvements, con 
sider it superior to any with which I am acquaint- 
ed. Its advantages consist in requiring less horse 
power to produce a given effect than any other 


lg f . ine—jt is “one in } 
fields, pastures, meadows, and way sides, in this} machine—it is strong, safe, and durable in its 


construction—and its performance is rapid and 
thorough. Decidedly friendly however as I am 
to thrashing machines,believing that in the present 
situation of our markets, not to get out our wheat 
in the fall is to suffer a great loss, and our best 
wheat, the white flint, can be thrashed advanta- 
geously in no other way,—still 1 would not ad 
vise their introduction generally on small farms. 
Unless a farmer has thrashing to do, to the amount 
of twelve or fifteen hundred bushels of grain a 
year, he had better not buy—for since the intro- 
duction of portable machines, a small farmer can 
have one bro’t to his barn, and his grain thrashed 
out at a better rate than to purchase for himself, 
and yet give a handsome profit to the operator.— 
[know a man who realized more than four hun- 
dred dollars in about three months last fall, with 
an ambulatory machine, thrashing for one bushe! 
in ten, thus benefiting himself as well as others. 
One thing however should always be remeinber 
ed—the man who intends to keep his stock on 
straw, should eschew thrashing machines, as he 
may depend, that upon straw thus thrashed cattle 
will starve much more quickly, than upon that 
thrashed with the flail orby horses. W. G. 
Otisco, August, 1833. 


PICKLES. 

Happening in at the house of a gentleman, a 
few months since, he remarked that he had adopt- 
ed a new method of preserving cucumbers, or ma- 
king pickles, and as proof of its excellence, produ- 
ced some prepared according tohis system. As it 
was new to me, it may possibly be so to some of 
the readers of the Farmer. Take of common 
sour cider, such as cider drinkers usually denomi- 
nate hard, a quantity sufficient to cover the cu. 
cumbers intended to pickle, and put it into a ves- 
sel proper for the purpose. Gather your cucum- 
wa when of the right size, without scratching or 











bruising them—rub or wash them clean, and put 
them in the cider—stir them occasionally, and if 
a scum rises let it be taken off, and they will grad- 
ually become pickles of the first quality, green, 
hard, and of fine appearance. Peppers,and other 
condiments, may be added as required. 1 cannot 
vouch for the invariable success of this mode, but 
in the hands of my friend I know it operated ad- 
mirably, and the expense and trouble are so small, 
compared with some other methods, that it is well 
worthy a trial. W. G. 
Otisco, 1833, 





DAHLIAS. 

Mr. Gordon presented us on the 20th, with a 
boquet of this fine flower, comprising & number 
of varieties, among which were Greenwood’s 
Matchless, Douglas’ Augusta, Sol, Pulla, Col. 
vill’s Perfecta, Dentata, Lord Hill, Crimson Mu! 











tiflora, Coccinea Superba, Queen Adelaide, & 
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Mr. Tvcker—I was much pleased with the 
letter of Joseph Cooper, furnished you by your 
Pennsylvania correspondent, published in the last 
number of the Farmer. In imitation of his ex- 
ample, I send for insertion in the Farmer, if you 
chink proper, two extracts from papers of 1805 
and 6. —_ C. 

From the Albany Gazette. 
CULTURE OF WHEAT, 

Messrs. Wessters—On an acre and three 
quarters of land, I have raised sixty-two bushels 
and a half of WHEAT—the which the bearer 
now carries to market. The land had been pas- 
tured for several years-—I put no manure of any 
kind on it—ploughed and harrowed it at different | 
times till it was mellow and fine—sowed it about | 
the middle of September, and have reaped it, as 








There were twothings, which I presume caused 


é 


| 
above stated, nearly 36 bushels an acre. | Do 
! 


this more than common crop, (more than com- |! 
mon in this part of the state,)-—my people not || 
judging rightly of the quantity of land, or having || 


a heavy hand, as we say, sowed 24 bushels to the 
acre—and after it was sowed, I took pains in cut-| 


ting and clearing out ditches, or drains, through | 


the piece, leaving the lands about 12 feet wide. 
The thick sowing and draining gave the supen- 
ority to my crop, above those of my neighbors. 
Some of the wheat froze out, but enough re- 
mained---had the water not been carried off, the 
greater part (for it was low land) would have been | 
trozen out. 
If you choose to publish, and any person choo- 
ses to try what can be gained by getting their 
land in good order—sowing thick, and draining! 
where necessary—I wish you and they may reap) 
abundantly. A Farmer. 
Duanesburgh, Aug. 30, 1805. 





Fromthe Medical and Agricultural Register. 
CURING BUTTER. 
The following mode of curing butter I believe | 
was practiced first in the parish of Udney, in| 
Great Britain. 





ny to whom it is known have not paid it that at- 
tention which the importance of the thing re- 
quires ; I have therefore a wish it may appear in 
the Register. 

Take two parts of the best common salt, one} 
part of sugar, and one part of saltpeter, beat them | 
up together, and blend the whole completely ; 
take one ounce of this composition for every six- 
teen ounces of butter, work it well into mass, and 
close it up for use. 

The above by some is used in this proportion 
—ten ounces of salt to four ounces of clean sugar. 

The following is the commendation given 
of this mode of practice in the Pennsylvania Far- 
mer :— 

“The butter cured of this mixture appears of 
a rich marrow consistence, and fine color, and 
never acquires hardness nor tastes salt; it eats as 
sweet after being kept three years asat first. It must 
be noted, that butter thus cured requires to stand 
three weeks or a month before it is fit to be used ; 
if it be sooner opened, the salts are not perfectly 
blended with it, and sometimes the coolness of the 
niter will then be perceived, which totally disap- 
pears afterwards.” : 

This mixture will not cost more than about one 


An account of it has some time || pi 
since been published in this country ; it is, howe- || 
ver, yet far from being generally known, and ma- || 


From the Bucks County Intelligencer of 1831. 


THE PRACTICAL FARMER-=No. 3. 


Before concluding my observations on Orehard 
Grass, it may be interesting to the readers of the 
Intelligencer, to have presented for their perusal 
an estimate of the profits of this grass, as well as 
a comparison of the same with those of a crop of 
wheat raised on the same farm, on land of the 
same quality. 

The estimates are made for the present season, 


‘and it is believed that, as respects the quality of 


grain, hay and seed, they are very nearly exact. 

On 14 acres of Orchard Grass—seed 100 
bushels, at $1,25 per bush $125, 

Fourteen tons of hay, at $10 per ton,. . . . 140,00 


$265,00 
/Expense of cutting and shocking 

BOOK, « «0000060 ec ccceess cccee oQaee 
of thrashing and prepar- 
ing for market,.. . ..-. 8,00 
Do. of cutting stubble and 2d 
veseseree+ 24,00 $38,00 

Clear profit, $227,00 
The price current of good Orchard Grass seed 
the present season, is $1,25 per bushel, and the 
wages allowed for gathering the seed and hay, 
‘are as near what was actually paid as could be 
recollected. 

On 14 acres of wheat the present season, the 
‘yield by computation was 20 bushels per acre, 
‘the amount of which at $1,10 per bush. is $308,00 
|Expense of ploughing first time, one 

handand team 7 days,......$14,00 

Do. 2d ploughing,...........14,00 

Do. 1 team 2 handsfor 10 days 

hauling manure, 

Do. 150 loads of manure at $1 

per load,... baeeee .- 150,00 
Do. harvesting, 4 hands four 
days, eocesecedcerecss cole 
_ Do. thrashing 40 days for one 
| hand, at 40 cents per day,....16,00 235,00 


crop, also hauling,. 


| 


25,00 


Net profit,... $73,00 
In the above exposition, various minuti# are 
jomitted, which by comparison will generally be 
found in favor of the crop of wheat. I barely 
mention the seed. This, as the grass continues 
to flourish and improve for several years from one 
sowing, must be much less in the case of the Or- 
chard Grass than in that of the wheat. The es- 
timate is given with a design to show that the rai- 
sing of this grass may bea uscful appendage to 
the usual system of farming. The experiment 
is perfectly safe—for if the object should not be 
‘to raise seed for sale, the advantage of the grass 
for hay or pasture, will amply compensate the ex- 
penditure for seed. But the raising of this may 
be pursued without deviating materially from the 
general routine of cropping, as it may frequently 
happen that, when a field becomes well set with 
this kind of grass, it will suit very well to retain 
it for a mowing field, as well as with a view of sa- 
ving the seed. ‘The writer of these remarks has 
pursued this course for a number of years, and 
has found it to answer a good purpose, though he 
believes if this grass were cultivated for the ex- 
clusive profit of the seed, that no agricultural pro- 
|duction at present promises « richer return to the 
farmer; and he has no doubt that from 15 to 20) 
bushels per acre might be essily raised, It will, 





cent per ounce, which is sufficient for curing one | 
pound of butter. Country farmers, is not this 
worthy your attention? As much so as sweet 
butter is better and bears a higher price than that} 
which is strong and frowy. Besides, it affords to| 
the dairy-woman a seltled rule, in an operation 
which, in the way it is usually practiced, is done | 
without rule or uniformity. 1 cannot but think. | 
were people to adopt the mode here recommend.| 
ed, they would soon be convinced of the 
tance of it. Every one knows the superiority of| 
meat preserved by a proportion of saltpeter and | 
sugar with common salt, and it cannot but be ex. | 
pected that the same should be the case in respect 
to butter, A Lover or Goop Burrer. 
Suffolk County, May, 1806. 


impor-| 


\\ family 


| however, be seen, that for th: course pursued, no 
extra expense is required ; wad hence it may be 
recommended from motives of economy. 
' 

| 
| 


| Osituary.—Died,in June, Mr. William Wil- 





son, nurseryman and seedsman, of thiscity. By 
all those whe knew Mr. W. he was greatly re- 
epected andesteemed. His loss is deeply felt by 
|| his acquaintances, and particularly by his large 


It is our intention, on a future occasion, 
to extend our notice of the departed.—N. Y. 
Farmer for Aug. 


—_— j 
' 





| Peach Srones.—This is the season for pre- 
| serving peach pits. They may be sown broad- 
'cast, or planted in drills, in autumn, and harrow- 
'edin, or covered to avery moderate depth. 








i FENCES. 

No man_ possessing a particle of the prid 
which should be felt by every farmer in the exco| 
lence and utility of his profession, can tray. 
through any section of our country without Fee 
ing that pride deeply mortified at the misera})), 
manner in which too many of our farms are fey, 
ced, and the total neglect of providing means | 
repair those so rapidly rotting away. It isa fact 
and one which should he known and felt, tha: 
scarcely any part of the United States is more ¢). 
ficient in good fencing stuffs after the land ha- 
once been cleared than west New-York. Ww, 
have few of those inexhaustible quarries of stop, 
found in the eastern mountains—our fields fyy. 
nish after repeated ploughings but very jnad, 
quate quantities of loose stones for fenciny—ay,; 
the axe is used almost as unsparingiy in our fj . 
remaining forests, as it was when thirty year. 
ago they overshadowed the whole land, °T), 
consequence of this state of things is easily fore. 
told—in fact, it is already seen and felt. Tj, 
worn fences of the first settlers have mold) 
ed away, and the fields at first small have grad). 
ally enlarged their bounds, until on many farm: 
the outside fence is all that deserves the nam 
Boys and girls that ought to be at school, pok: 
and clogs, and fetters of all varieties, are em 
ployed as substitutes for fences ; and dogs ar. 
multiplied to prey on the flocks of the thrifty and 
provident farmer. This state of things ought no’ 
to exist—there is no necessity for it—plant nur 
series of trees suttable for fencing stuffs and in : 
few years your farms will advance in price fifty 
ver cent. The chestnut, the locust, Kc. are easi. 
y raised and are of rapid growth—imperviov 
hedges are readily formed, and no man should 
allow a stone as large asa four pound shot to liv 
on a field devoted to mowing or tillage; a 
should be worked up into fences. The ma 
whose farm is divided into fields larger than tu 
acres, may depend that he does not understané 
his true interest.—4uburn Journal, 


——e 
ne 


SMUT iN WHEAT. 

A writer in the Maine Farmer entertains (), 
idea that wheat may become smutty throug! 
barn-yard manure,into which smut has been cas! 
His method of preventing smut is very thorou 
washing of the wheat in water. From ver 
smutty seed wheat he has thus raised crops pe! 
fectly free from it. He says, ‘ ‘Take your sinu! 
ity wheat, and a couple of tubs, a bucket, a sie\ 
and a quantity of slacked lime, or unleached os! 
es, to a brook or pool of water; then take off you: 
coat, and roll up your sleeves, farmer-like ; 
about half a bushel into one tub, fill it with we 
ter, stir the wheat so that the smut may mse, 4!) 
skim off the smut from the water. Repeat thi- 
‘operation of stirring and skimming until all the 
kernels of smut have risen and been skimmed of 
and then pour off the water. Wash the whea! 
in a second and third water; rub it Aard in you 
hands, so as to detach the particles of smut fio! 
the kernel, not doing at the halves by stirring | 
with a stick, as I have seen some do; pour off th 
water, drain the wheat over the sieve, empty thr 
wheat into a spare tub, add at the rate of fow 
quarts of slacked lime, or a peck of unleach: 
ashes, to the bushel, and your wheat will . 
ready, and fit to be sown. The wheat show! 
not remain a long time in the ashes.” 








IMPORTED STOCK. - 
In the New-York Farmer for August, we me 
‘the following note appended to the notice of 
‘Hawes’ imported Sheep, copied from this pap 





of July 13: 


It should be addded, that the Southdown woe 
is finer than that of the kindred variety, and tha 
the fleece is somewhat lighter. For many yee! 

|these sheep have been favorites in Englan 

Gentlemen buy them for their parks, and farme!: 
for their turnep fields and grass lands; very bee 
— are given for superior tups, at annual sale 
jheld for that purpose only. In the beginning A 
this month some superior Hampshire down shee] 
were in Albany, on their way west, the propert) 
of Mr. J. Parsons, an English farmer, going 
live near Rochester. He had lost at sea one 


i but had two capital ones left. 








Vol. HI—No. 34. 
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N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 


COMMUNICATION FROM JESSE BUEL, ESQ. 
ON MANURES. 

The provident farmer, who knows the value of 
iyod to his stock, should equally appreciate the 
portance of food to his crops : for manure, that 
3. animal and vegetable matter, is as essential 
re the growth and perfection of the vegetable, as 
forage is to the growth and coment of the 
nimal. Mere earths, as clay, sand and lime, n 
whatever proportions they be blended, constitute 
no part of the true food of plants, although they 
inay be incidentally found in them, and be essen- 
tial to their structure, as lime ts in the bones of 
animals. It is the mixture of vegetable and an- 
smal matters with earths that constitute what we 
denominate soils; and the quality of soils, in re- 
ference to fertility, is in a great measure deter- 
nined by the quantity of vegetable soluble mat- 
ter which they contain. Hence fields, long sub- 
ected to tillage, without occasional supplies of 
nanure, become exhausted of vegetable food, 
ind refuse a return to the labors of the husband- 
juan. In some districts of our country, particular- 
iy in Maryland and Virginia, vast bodies of land, 
once fertile, have been thus injudiciously worn 
out, and thrown into commons as useless. Had 
the owners of such lands obeyed the golden rule, 
o till no more than they could manure well, their 
uusbandry would have been more profitable, and 
their fi ide now fertile and enclosed. In truth, 
inmost of us act unwisely in these matters. We 
cultivate more land than we cultivate well. We 
are careless in saving manures, and wasteful in 


tion which causes the decomposition of a dung- 





applying them, We should readily condemn’the 


uusbandman, as a bad manager, who should at-{icient to absorb and retain the gases and liquids. 


empt to fatten upon his farm, twice the number 
f cattle which it could feed. And yet this is pre- 
isely the policy which many pursue in regard to 





from waste, those manures which fall within the 
reach of farmers pee 

2. ‘The methods of applying them with econo- 
my. And, 

3. ‘To make some suggestions upon what I 
term specific manures, 

First. Whatcver has belonged to a vegetable or 
an animal, is susceptible of becoming food for 
plants, and should be converted to this use. And_ 
the quantity of such, which is wasted upon a farm| 
is very great. But the dead matter, in the course 
of its transmutation into the living plant, under- | 
goes a decomposition, or separation of its parts, 
the volatile properties are disengaged in the form 
of gas, those less volatile commingle with the li- 
quids which come in contact with the mass, 
while the portion that remains, after tire fermenta- 








| 


heap has subsided, constitutes but about one half, 
of the original fertilising matter; and even this 
must undergo a further and complete decompo-| 
sition, in the soil, before it can be taken up by! 
plants, and assimilated with their substance. To! 
save the volatile and liquid portions, for the bene- | 
fit ot his crops, must therefore be an object of 
creat interest to the farmer. If his manure fer-| 
ments in his yards, and is leached by the rains 
which fall, the best half of it is irrecoverably lost. | 
And if the fermenting process is carried on upon | 
the surface of his fields, the loss is nearly the 
same—the gases escape, and the liquids benefit 
but a comparatively small portion of the grounds. 
To prevent this great loss, till the manure can be 
properly applied to the soil, two courses may be 
jadopted, one by retarding fermentation, the other 
|by mixing with the manure earthy matters suffi- 





To efivct the first object, the barnyard, the site 


—+——— 
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is necessary to combine it with earths, quick lime 
or barn-yard manure, which, by generating heat, 
and probably inducing new chimical combina- 
tions, brings on a fermentaion. If mixed with 
hot stable dung, in the proportion of three of 
earth to one of dung, in alternate layers, and ina 
pile four to six feet high, the mass will in a short 
time begin to ferment, when the whole will be 
found nearly as serviceable as yard dung. The 
mixture of earth with manure retards the fer- 
mentation of the latter, while the earths receive 
and retain the fertilizing matters which the ma- 
nure parts with. 

Second. It will be seen from what has already 
been said, that dung loses one half of its value 
by being permitted to exhaust the powers of fer- 
mentation in the yard, and very nearly that por- 
tion when sufferd to rot in piles upon the field, 
without covering or admixture. The deduction 
from these premises is, that as far as practicable 
the fermentation and decomposition should take 
place in the soil, or in other words, that dung 
should be ploughed in before the volatile parts 
have escaped. And the view I have taken of the 








matter would seem further to imply, what most 
farmers already know, that the more simultaneous 
the operations of hawling, spreading and plough- 
ing in, are performed, the more are the fertilizing 
properties of manure preserved. Dung loses 
much by drying, after it is carried into the field, 
or spread upon the ground. The heat of our 
| summers, and the rains which fall, (and heat 
|and moisture are the essential agents of putre- 
|faction,) will ordinarily bring on a decomposition 
in the soil, to meet the wants of the growing 
crop. Nor are the mechanical effects of long 
manure upon the soil unworthy of consideration. 
The heat generated, and the gases evolved, by 





of which should be upon a level surface, may be} the fermentation of dung thus buried, render the 
hollowed in the center, so as to prevent the es-) soil light and porous, more permeable to the 


heircrops. A starved crop is as disereditable to! cape of the liquids, and to concentrate them from), young roots, and more pervious to air, heat and 


owner asa starved animal. 


ithe borders, which may be left broad enough to|| moisture, the prime agents of vegetable nutri- 


In some of the Asiatic countries, where the po-|iteed the stock upon, and to afford a dry passage | tion, When dung ferments in large masses, the 


vulation is dense, the preservation from starva- 
m of even human beings, sometimes depends 
ipon the fidelity with which every refuse vegeta- 
«and animal substance is applied to the soil, as 
od for plants, destined to subsist the human spe- 


In Europe, wherever agriculture is prosperous, 
see the most scrupulous care used in husband- 
and applying this pabulum of vegetation. 

landers, which has been denominated the 
arden of Europe, owes much of her prosperity 
iid wealth to her superior management of this 
source of fertility. Not a particle of fertilising 
natter is wasted. The farm stock is fed, sum- 
icrand winter, in paved stables or sheds, and the 
‘rine colleeted in tanks, and from thence distn- 
vated upon the crops. This, with the rape cake 
which is dissolved in it, constitutes the better half 
'alleming’s manure. If applied fresh, it is 
diluted. [tis earried to the fields, and distributed 
ith facility, and forms the best application for 
‘lovers and other growing crops, and particular- 
lv for flax. 

ln America, we have been drawing, with reck- 
ess waste, upon the supplies of vegetable food 
Which nature has been accumulating for centu- 
ties, without hushanding the resources which lie 
Within our reach, and without reflecting on the 
lerility which we are likely to bequeath to pos- 
‘erity. The old settled districts of our country 
ave already experienced the loss of natural fer- 
lility in the soil, and are endeavoring to restore it 
hy a better system of husbandry, The new 
founties are destined to deteriorate, like the old 
nes, unless the evil is averted by a timely pru- 
dunce in economizing manures, and in alternating 
with grain, more frequently, ameliorating and fer- 
ilising crops, as roots, grasses, Kc. Constant 
‘lropping will wear upon the hardest rock ; and 
‘ven the ocean would in time become dry, if the 
‘ountains which supply it were dried up. Provi- 
‘lence endued the earth with fertility, and it is the 
‘ndiscretion and violence of man which have ren- 
‘dered portions of it sterile and unproductive. 

In the few remarks which I have to offer, I pro- 
ose to consider :— é 

'. The means of increasing, and preserving 


=< = 39 - 


‘to and from the barn. ‘To prevent the evapora- || violence of the fermentation is great, and the loss 
ition of these liquids, every species of vegetable | of volatile matter in proportion to this violence, 
litter from the farm and buildings, and the earth’) But when the process goes on in the soil, it is 
from the ditches, swamps and head lands, should || comparatively moderate, and the earth and grow- 
be thrown into to absorb them; and as during) ing plants absorb the volatile and liquid portions 
winter the mass will be frozen, the stalks, straw, || which it parts with. 
&c. may be fed upon this part of the yard. Lam)! Unfermented yard manures should be applied 
satisfied from personal experience, that no artifi-|| exclusively to hoed crops, as corn, potatoes, tur- 
cial puddling is necessary, even upon porous soils, | neps, beans, &c. for two substantial reasons ; 
to render such yards capable of retaining water.|| first, because the culture of these crops tends to 
If greater perfection is desirable, the urine from|! destroy weeds, &c. the seeds of which may be 
the stables may be conducted in paved gutters) brought in with the dung; and secondly, be- 
to this reservoir, and a drain may be made to/\cause those portions of the manure which are 
conduct any excess of liquids froin it to a tank, | first separated in the process of fermentation, are 
from which they maybe raised with a pump, and’! better suited to these than to crops which do not 
conveyed to the fields when wanted. ‘The liquid |) require after culture. Unfermented dung, ap- 
manure may be transported in casks, placed upon | plied in any considerable quantity to wheat or 
tumbrils or carts, or conveyed by men, as in F'lan-)' barley, for instance, is apt to cause too rank a 
ders, two parallel _ being ce ~ a bar-! gene of straw, peyton wosj ‘egies goo a 
rel, below the pilge, and carried by two men.) and to lodge, and to produce lig : 
The manure f a the horse stables may be spread) grain. Manures, on the contrary, on which fer- 
over the bow and thus aoe — rye. mi ts has snene - powers, ~_ pe 
et it be borne in mind, that the best means of | there always will be upon a farm, may be applie« 
ee fermentation in dung, is to have it con- || to these latter crops, in moderate quantities, with 
stantly trod, in the yard, by the cattle, sheep and | manifest advantage. My practice induces me to 
hogs; and, in the field, to have it compressed’) believe, however, that the entire benefit of the 
by the teams, which take it from the yard, driving) manure to the hoed crops is saved by applying it 
over the pile, and by affording it an abundance of) to them in its unfermented state ; and that it is 
moisture, A loose mass is pervious to heat and | as beneficial to the wheat when thus rotted in 
air, which soon cause fermentation ; but a com-|| the soil, as it would be if rotted in the ordinary 
pact mass, spread over the yard, rendered hard || way, in the cattle yard, with the advantage, in 
by the hoofs of animals, and thoroughly satura- | the former mode, of the dung being far better in- 
ted with moisture, will not ferment before the or-|| corporated with the soil. 


necessary, and is in fact an excellent practice, to | applying manure. 1. To bury it in hills or rid- 
cut it with a broad axe or hay knife, to facilitate) ges; 2: to spread and leave it on the surface, par- 
its removal. If the contents of the yard are ap-|j ticularly of meadows ; and 3: to spread it broad- 
plied, as they ought to be, to the spring crops, but | cast and plough it in. The last, | think, is the 
an incipient fermentation, at most, will take place | best mode, not only in reference to the permanent 
before they are removed to the field. To pre- improvement of the soil, but for the sevens € of 
serve dung in the fields from waste, it may be al-|| the coming crop. It will be qeventy, oun , * 
lternated, in piles, and covered with earth, particu- || least in loose and permeable soils, that “ ee - 
larly with peat earth, or muck, from the swamps, || plants equal in length their culm . ~ Aer 
which may be found on most farms. This) sometimes exceed it. At an agricultu : e . 
swamp earth is principally, in its place, inert ve-|/tion in the capitol, a few years ave pene / 
zetable matter, a good material for feeding plants |} corn were taken from a My he an ‘dl “ 
when rendered soluble, But to render it so, it!} been grown in a loose soil, the stoc eaves 














dinary season of removal ; and it often becomes} There are three methods in ordinary use, of 
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of which “measured but twelve, while the root® | betray. I assume as the basis of my remarks, 
measured seventeen inches. The food of plant’ |) that all plants take something in common from 
is taken up by the spongeoles, on the fibres, com” | the soil, in the nature of food; and that in addi- 
municating with the larger roots ; and the conclu” || tion, different species, and perhaps all species, 
sion seems to be a fair one, that roots, in a com- take something specitic, necessary to their de- 
mon field crop, penetrate every part of the soil, || velopment and perfection, which other species do 
in pursuit of food, ere the crop attains maturity. || not require and do not take, It-is upon this as- 
Hence, if the manure is deposited in hills or nd- |; sumption alone, that we can explain the natural 
ges, the mouths of the plants are soon found to || alternation of forest trees and grasses, or account 
extend beyond the sphere of its influence, and are || for a manifest advantages derived from a rotation 
at least partially deprived of its benefit ; whereas, | of crops in husbandry. The old varicty has ex- 
if it is spread upon the whole surface, these roots |, hausted its specitic food, and hence fails, and a 
are constantly reaching, as they elongate, fresh |new vanety, requiring a different specific food, 
supplies of food. And [ think may add, asa.jcomes in. The soil, or the atinosphere, must 
third reason, that long manure is intrinsically bet- || contain the elements ot the new plant ; and as 
ter for these crops, than that which has undergone vegetation is said to be incapable of decomposing 
fermentation. sides, where long dung is ap- | common atmospheric air, the soil must be mainly 
plied in hills and ridges, and a dry season ensucs, | relied on for the specific food of the crop. Toil- 
there is not moisture enough to induce fermenta- || lustrate my views, we will Say that the elements 
tion, and the manure proves injérious, rather jof plants, generally, and of their products, are 
than beneficial to the crop. This will not happen |carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, all of which 
where the manure is applied broadcast. |abound in common dung; but that wheat, be- 
There is another species of manure available || sides these, contains nitrogen. Primitive forma 
by every farmer, and of no trifling value, and || tions contain nothing that gives nitrogen ; and it 
which I'am afraid does not receive the considera- || would consequently follow, that primitive forma- 
tion it merits ; I mean greensward. It has been | tions are not adapted to the growth of wheat, un- 
ascertained that the vegetable matter contained in jj less artificial applications that afford nitrogen, 
an ordinary grass lay, exceeds twelve tons on an || are first made to the soil, New-England, with 
acre. Thisisall convertible into food for vegeta- || partial exceptions, is a primitive formation, and 
bles, and is, of itself, if not wasted by bad ma-|| we very well know it 15 not congenial to the 
nagement, a good dressing for a crop. The| growth of this grain. The new lands, it 18 true, 
same rules apply to this as to other vegetable | will often produce a crop or two, while the animal 
manures: they are wasted by exposure upon the | matter, which centuries have accumulated upon 
surface, after having been ploughed under. It is || their surface, and which abound in nitrogen, re- 
this consideration that has led to the substitution, || main unexhausted. And this may likewise hap- 
by many of our best farmers, of fallow crops for || pen where the manures applied are such as afford 
summer fallows,—by which, they contend, they the specific food, as animal matters generally, 
not only save the fertilising properties of the sod, || urine, lime, &c. The failure does not arise from 
but actually gain a crop from the soil. The sterility. The straw of wheat may be made to 
ploughing for a fallow crop may be performed, || grow as large in New-England as in New-York ; 
upon stiff soils, in the autumn, and upon those | yet the kernel will be small and comparatively 
that are light in the spring, and the ground may | shriveled, for want of the nitrogen essential to 
be rolled and harrowed, previous to receiving the || pertect the gluten,—the substance which gives 
crop, which may consist of corn, potatoes, peas, | peculiar value, and which distinguishes this above 
beans or oats. pon light clover lays,wheat may all other grain. An extensive primitive region 
be sown upon the first furrow, immediately after || stretches through Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
ploughing, and harrowed in. In this way the||contiguous to the great lime stone valley. In 
food for the crop is placed where the roots natu- | this lime is generally and extensively applied, 
rally search for it, secure from the wasting influ- | and its efficacy to the wheat crop fully conceded. 
ence of the sun and winds, Lorrain, who Icon-||Clovers, and some of the other broad leaved 
sider the best American writer upon husbandry, || plants, seem to find a specific food in gypsum, 
advises, and I am satisfied he does it upon sound | (sulphate of lime,) which, however, so far as my 
principles, that the ploughing which is to follow || observation goes, is wholly inoperative upon 
the fallow crop be superficial, or shallow, so as to, 3eheat, rye, timothy, and some other farm crops. 
leave the unexhausted store of vegetable food be- TY "The soil'is the labratory for preparing the tood 
low, where it will best subserve the wants of the || of vegetables, and fitting it for the delicate or- 
second crop. Where repeated ploughings and | gans which are to absorb and transmit to the 
harrowings are given, as is ordinarily the case in roots. Heat, air and moisture, are the agents by 
summer fallows, the vegetable matter is necessa- | which the process is carried on, and water the me- 
rily thrown to the surface, and much of its ferti- | dium of conveyance. Ithas been demonstrated 
lising properties borne off by the winds. || by vegetable physiologists, that the fluid matters 
The principal arguments which are urged in \ which present themselves to the mouths of plants, 
favor of summer fallows, are, 1. That they are are taken up without discrimination, carried 
necessary to clear foul lands of grass and weeds ; | through the alburnum or sap wood, to the leaves, 
and, 2. That upon stiff grounds, in particular, || the organs of respiration, where the process of 
they amcliorate, by pulverising the soil, and ren- || claboration is perfected; that the elaborated or 
dering it more light and porous. In Great Bri- 1 proper sap, then descends through another set of 
tain the first consideration may have weight ; but | vessels, in the inner bark, depositing in its way 
with us Indian corn, which is a cleansing crop, || the materials for a new circle of wood and anew 
and which is planted upon almost every farm, ren-!) circle of bark, which in the course of the season 
ders a resort to naked fallows unnecessary upon || become indurated ; and that the plant having re- 
light soils; and y soe stiff lays, the cultivated | tained all that is adapted to its wants, the residue 
crop gets so much the start, as to be very little ef-||is thrown off at the roots, like the excrementi- 
fected by the weeds which subsequently spring}|/tious matter of animals, I shall mention one off 
up. In reply to the second argument, it may be || the experiments of Proff. Lindley, in corrobora- 
remarked, that stiff grounds are gencrally reten-|| tion of the latter fact. He took a fresh plant 
tive of moisture, and that after repeated plough-'! with two prominent roots, one of which he plun- 
ings and harrowings they are liable to be again || ged into a vessel of pure water, the other into 


rendered compact and hard by heavy rains, || water containing poison. In a short time the 
Whereas, when the furrow slices are lapped, eve- 























ry furrow becomes a sort of under drain, to re- 
ceive and pass off the surface water, while the 


decay of the roots of the grasses renders the soil 


porous and permeable. 

Thirdly. In speaking of specific manures, I 
am sensible I may be charged with venturing be- 
yond the bounds of prudence. Yet the subject 
is sointerwoven with my views of good husband- 
ry, that 1 will run the hazard, relying upon the 
indulgence of my hearers, for the errors I may 











|| pure water became sensibly charged with the poi- 
‘ison, which had been taken up by the root in the 


poisonous liquid, passed through the circulation 
of the plant, and voided by the other root in the 
pure water. 





Dialects —There are 937 in Asia, 587 in Eu- 
rope, 226 in Africa, 1264 in America. 





Education in France.—In the Royal Colle- 
ges of Paris there are 5235 pupils. 
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a 
ON RAISING APPLE TREES FROM 
SEEDS, CROSS-FERTILIZATION, &c. 


The following is the substance of an artic! 
which was published in the Horticultural Re z 
ter for May last, with the signature J.C, K wal 

The best time to sow apple seeds is in anturay 
immediately after they have been taken from the 
fruit ; for if delayed till spring, the greater part 
will be found to have lost their eerminatine pow 
But if it is determined to keep them, they must}. 
mixed with sand and closed froin the airs this ye. 
casions considerable trouble, if the pippins of dif. 
ferent varieties, as they always should be, 
preserved distinct. 

“In practicing cross fertilization the w,jt,, 
adopts the following mo’ -: 
“ After selecting a few conveniently situated 
branchlets, in different parts of a tree, I reno), 
all the blossoms, with the exception of three o, 
four of the most promising, from which, a day , 
two before their expansion, I extract the anthe;. 
with a small pair of scissors, or tweezers, ani 
cover each branchlet with a piece of thin gauze 
taking care that no opening be left by whic 
bees, flies, or other insects, might gain admissigy, 
and thereby mar the experiment by beaning to th 
stigma the pollen of some variety other than the 
one I may desire to employ. The gauze should 
also be rendered secure, so that the wind may 
not partially open it, nor entirely carry it away. 
When the blossoms are fully expanded, and ti: 
stigma by bursting is ready to receive the injlu- 
ence of the pollen, it must be supplied by the ap. 
plication of a flower of whatever varicty ha: 
been fixed upon as the male parent, and th 
gauze replaced till the fruit is set. As the fruit 
increases in size, if more than one or two re- 
main, judge which gives the best promise of at- 
taining perfection, and the rest remove; it wi 
be advisable to distinguish each branch by a lab: 
affixed. The above, or some similar method, 
alone can determine with any certainty which is 
the male parent ; or indeed there may be many, 
which accounts for the diversity of the product- 
obtained from seeds of the sane individual frui 


“Last year I gathered the first produce oi 
some seedling strawberries, raised by cross ferti- 
lization in a similar manner ; and am looking for 
ward to the result of subsequent experiment: 
which from the success I have already attaine: 
leads me to believe will prove highly satisfactor 
Two or three of the varieties obtained, (but o1 
more especially,) possess exccllent properties o' 
growth, fecundity and flavor, and differ remarka- 
bly trom any previous one which has come unde! 
my observation.. * + + pee 
“Throughout the vegetable kingdom, it !s 
found that there is a certain point or degree 0! 
ramification more or less in different individus! 
members, removed from the parent stem, pres! 
ous to the attainment of which, a plant is mca 
pable of putting forth fruit blessoms ; the cause 
of this it were difficult to explain satisfactonly. 
Having ascertained the numerical amount of this 
requisite degree of ramification in om 
with a knowledge of the habits of the plants, 4 
to the number of successive shoots it protrudes 
in the course of the year, we may form a pretty 
aceurate estimate of the length of time require’ 
before it shall attain to a fruit bearing state. 
“Thus, other circumstances remaining th 
same, the oak, did it not send forth two shoots, 
the one in spring, the other in autumn, would be 
double the long period it now is, ere it began \ 
produce acorns. The exact number, however, 
cangot be ascertained, since all traces by which: 
they might be computed are, in the older portions 
of the wood, entirely lost. It is by earlier indu- 
cing this degree in the melon, which is generally 
the second from the main stem, that the prunine 
or stopping is effective towards the acceleratine 
of the emission of fruit blossoms. + 
“In the apple the twelfth, and the pear ti 
eighteenth, are about the minimum number of de- 
grees of ramification distant from the paren! 
stem that are required ere flowers are put forth ; 
that period, however, is often protracted. In 
computing these numbers, a shoot suceeeding at- 


ale 








ter a quiescent period, whether still projected in 





yol. (1—No. 34. 


a line with the older wood, or at an angle from 
4, itis equally considered as a distinct branch : 
there is indeed a knot at the junction, as much of 
the one as the other; and it is the number of 
‘hese knots, by retarding the flow, or causing the 
accumulation of the sap, which would appear to 
oar some part in effecting a fruitful state. From 
-yese circumstances the inference to be drawn is, 
‘hat if we can cause the formation of three or 
‘yur successive shoots in the course of the year 

istead of one, or at the most two, (as would be 
the case were the tree left to its natural growth, ) 
‘hat we shall thereby anticipate by a half or two 
thirds, the usual period of tructification. 

“With this aun then, it will be necessary to 
maintain the young seedlings by due care and ju- 
dicious culture in a vigorons growing state, and 
‘wo or three times, or even oftener, as the circum- 
stances may warrant, nip off or prune back the 

-ading shoot, whereby at each operation a new 
ranch will be petreded, which otherwise would 
iot have been the case, until the succeeding 
-pring. By a continued repetition, however, o 
‘ese operations, an inconvenient numberof diver- 
sing shoots will also be excited ; consequently at- 
‘ention must be paid to regulating their number, 
hy disbudding the branches accordingly, which will 
Jsoinfuse more vigor into those remaining. It will 
int be advisable to continue the stopping far into 
‘he season,otherwise the young weod will not have 
‘ime to ripen; and the frosts of winter, by kill- 
ng the new formed portions, will counteract the 
ilyantage obtained, By duly following this me- 
‘hod, the usual period of fructification will be 
-hortened with the apple, to and from the fifth to 
‘he seventh year, instead of the twelfth to the 
‘wentieth, and the pear in like proportion.”—WNV. 
Fe, Farmer. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


Sheep husbandry is that sort of farm manage- 
‘ment which relates to or has sheep for a principal 
ject. ‘There are various modifications of this 
‘ind of farming, depending upon the difference 
n the circumstances of the lands, their nature 
ind situation, as well as other local causes. In 
“urope, this business has been entered into with 
ll the modifications of which it is susceptible. 
\ll the varieties of sheep, of which there are ma- | 





iv, have been carefully and distinctly cultivated ; 
xe profits of each kind as nearly as possible as- 
vertained ; the improvements froin crossing the 
i.fferent varieties carefully noted, and the num- 
wr that each farm which is in a course of arable 
' other tillage, according to its size, can profita- 
‘ly maintain, They have a system about the 
whole management which results in certain pro- 
it to the owner of the farm, while the farm itself] 
‘sannually improving. Sheep are animals of the 
‘itmost importance to mankind, whether consider- 
d inthe hght of food or clothing, or in that of the 
‘ast improvement and profit which they produce 
f the various systems of management to which 
‘ey are subjected by the ingenuity of man. In 





ome instances they constitute a very large pro-|| ry 





portion; in others nearly the whole of his de- 
pendence and support. There is another point 
vt view in which they appear equally advanta- 
fous; and that is upon lands that must other- 
‘ise be nearly if not wholly useless. True, cat- 
“e will do tolerably well on lands of this de- 
‘‘ription, but not as well as sheep; and if the 
‘st afford us food, the latter give us both food 
td clothing, 

I do not intend at this time, however, to take a 
‘tailed view of the manifold advantages of 
“teep husbandry, or the profits that arise in stock- 
if an entire farm: with them, to the exclusion | 
“ other kinds of tillage. It is my purpose | 
‘0 take only a glance at the present method | 
‘dopted by our farmers, who all keep a num- 
““? proportionate to the size and the capacity of 
“cir farms, while they are under a course of ara-) 
“¢ tillage, Upon this point, I am happy to say 
uat I think we are manifesily improving, not on-| 
‘Y in the qualities and general appearance of our; 
‘locks, but in their increased number. Sheep) 
iusbandry to an extent to which a farm is sus-| 
“eptble, while a large portion of it is likewise) 
‘oughed and sowed, is one of the greatest off 














modern improvements. We have already seen 


how, and profitably too, this is managed in Eu- 
rope. We have only successfully to carry out 
the plan here, and we are yet little aware of 
what will be the extent of the benefits of the 
practice. Sheep not only enrich a farm, but they 
prepare it for our best crops of grain. They 
seem to cleanse and purify a soil better than 
other animals, and a fallow cannot be rendered 
more suitable for wheat, than by giving them the 
range of it; for they destroy almost all weeds, 
and the quack or couch grass, so injurious to our 
wheat crop, is more certainly obliterated by them 
than by any other animal whatever. Besides, 
they are a sure return to the farmer; and if his 
crops of grain by drouth or severe winters are 
cut off, itis not so with his mutton and wool,as his 
sheep never fail to produce these, and what is 
more, while man must have food and clothing, 
the farmer’s mutton and wool will command a 
price, as they are articles that can always be sold, 
and a cash return made sure. Ought not a far- 
mer, then, carefuily to cultivate this species of 
stock, and to ascertain almost to a certamty how 
many sheep his farm can keep, and keep well. 
Upon this he may likewise depend ; the better his 
farm is cultivated,the larger number he can supply 
with good wholesome food ; and vice versa,a poor- 
ly cultivated farm is soot: overstocked. | say there- 
oreto the farmer, manage your farm well,and keep 
as large a stock of sheep as it can well support; 
you will receive a much larger profit than from 
the old method of having a few miserably starved 
sheep, raising a large number of cattle, with a 
barn filled in winter with mares, young horses 
and colts. Of all the methods of farming, the 
last, of which we have had an ample experience, 
is the most unprofitable. According to the ol 

plan, the hogs ate up the corn, the negroes the 
hogs, and the mares and colts the hay, so that 
the farmer had nothing but the negroes and hor- 
ses left, for whose support it was his constant 
business to labor. ‘The negroes, thank God, 
have all been liberated ; the horses are now limit- 
ed in number and put to profitable uses, and the 
former starveling sheep are now carefully nursed 
—their number increased—their qualities impro- 
ved ; and what is the effect of the change? Our 
land is worth twice as much per acre as before ; 
simply because it produces three times as much 
grain. We have better fences, houses and barns 
—better horses and cattle—the comforts of life 
vastly increased—intelligence more general—ed- 
ucation more common and more thorough ; in 
fine, we are physically and mentally improved— 
every thing around is improved, and the prospect 
continually brightening. If we have now com- 
menced the correct system of farming, let us 
carry it out to its full extent, and by perseverance 
we must make our farms generaily worth $100 
per acre, and they will be so when we can make 
them bring in that interest free of expense. 
Whether the kind of sheep usually grown here is 
most profitable, must be the next subject of inqui- 
; but I must leave that for a succeeding num- 
ber.— Columbia Sentinel. A. 





MOW YOUR CANADA THISTLES, 


Now is the time to cut down this troublesome 
enemy and prevent its going to seed. Every part 
of the farm and every highway and byeway should 
be visited with the scythe, and every thistle cut 
and raked up and put into the Hog-Pen; or if 


'there should chance to be any that have been out 


of blossom a little while, they should be burnt, 
for the seed will draw nourishment enough from 
the stalk to ripen it, and multiply itself on the 
wings of the slightest breeze, ten thousand fold. 
Hundreds of loads of manure might be made 
from it in some places, and this manure converted 
into something valuable. Now is the time, up, 
UP, AND BE DOING.—.Maine Farmer. 





A Srect Trap.—A gentleman who had 
long been subject to the nocturnal visita- 
tion of thieves in his orchards, wishing to 
preserve his property without endangering 
any one’s life, procured from a hospital the 


tleg of a subject, which he placed one eve-}Barley 50456 
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ning in a steel trap in his garden, and nex | 
morning sent the crier round the town to 
announce, that “the owner of the leg lef! 
in Mr. ———’s grounds last night, might 
receive it upon application.” He was never 
robbed again. 





ed 


A GROOM INFECTED BY TILE 
GLANDERS, 


There are many diseases incident to other 
animals from which man is exempt. Bur 
there are many of them contagious to him. 
An instance of this kind lately occurred in 
London. 

pa had been attending a horse dis- 
eased with the glanders, and had carelessly 
permitted the discharge from its nose to fal] 
on his hands—and witlessly to remain. A 
fortnight sent him to an hospital,complaining 
of an unaccountable debility, which chan- 
ged to diarrhaea, and to delirium. Soft tu- 
mors and globular postules afterwards ap- 
peared on different parts of his body ; and an 
oceasional discharge issued trom his nos- 
trils. So singular a case warranted scru- 
tiny ; and begat suspicion of glanders, 
which was confirmed by the patient’s answe: 
how he had been employed. An eminent 
veterinary surgeon was sent for; and the 
case was rendered too plain to admit oj 
doubt. Death was inevitable. The cry for ‘wa. 
ter! water! !” became incessant,and all that 
the medical attendants could do was to mit- 
igate pain ; and the patient soon ended his 
life, exclaiming, ‘I know I am dying. 1 
shall die soon, but I shall die happy. | 
know now I am glandered ; I shall die as 
my horses do—I shall die happy.’ 


It is indeed one of the most unaccounta 
ble follies or frailties of compassion, to exhi- 
bit sympathy where its efforts are known to 
prove fruitless. Itis known toevery- vete- 
rinary surgeon that not one in fifty of those 
horses which become diseased with the 
glanders have ever recovered, however they 
may have been attended. Is it not then an 
extraordinary symptom of the want of pru- 
dence or pity wantonly to permit the slow and 
secure ravages of the disease on the poor 
distressed brute, rather than rid it of pain in 
ransoming it from existence ? A horse so dis- 
eased cannot live long. At least no cure has 
yet been devised or discovered for the dis- 





ease,and till some remedy is discovered—not 
partially to prolong existence in a soulless 
brute,but to restore it to health and utility— 
the best part of pity and prudence is prompt- 
ly ridding the animal of a useless tortured 
hfe.—American Sentinel. 





(The communication of “ Berberis,” will 
appear in our next. We shall be gratified to 
hear frequently from the writer. 





Frost in August.—We learn from the New- 
port, N. H. Spectator, that there was quite a hea- 
vy frost in that town on the night of the 2d inst., 
and some fields of corn were considerably injur- 
ed. 


Rochester Prices Current. 











Wheat, per bu. 94 | Apples, 25a37 
Flour, per bri. 5 00 | Lard, ewt. 8 0G 
Pork, mess, brl. 16 00 | Cheese do 6a9 00 
do prime do 41 00 | Batter 124 00 
Beef per cwt. 3a4 00] Hams do 7a8 50 
Oats 34 | Pot Ash, cwt. 3 50 
Corn 63 | Pearls, 3 75a4 00 
Rye 75 | Hides, ewt. 5 00 
Sole Leather. 19a22 Q@ 
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THE NATURE OF CONSUMPTION | path by avery simple circumstance. By bring- 


: ; ‘ing his ear near to the chest of a patient, he ob- 
sh CEES Seeaees ne 4 rc served that certain sounds were emitted from the 
[Though we by no means intend to devote our 


chest during the act of breathing. Following up 
paper to medical subjects, the following ar- 


the hint, he constructed an instrument on the 
i inci : is 

sale } : rta o the||Principle of an ear trumpet, that the soun¢ 

Cae ae eee hea ee might be heard the more distinctly, and with this 

health of every family, and so well adapted to pre- instrument, called a stethoscope, he commenced 

vent the imposition of quacks, and the often de- 

leterious effects of quack medicines, that we copy 


'a series of observations. These observations, 
|after having been prosecuted with astonishing as- 

it in the belief that we are thereby doing an ac- 

ceptable service to our patrons. } 








siduity, for several years, ended in Leennec’s giv- 
‘ing publicity to the fruit of hislabors. ‘This ge- 
ineral result showed that the lungs when in a 
In the preceding number of the Magazine we | healthy state always emit dunng respiration 
gave a short description of the structure and use || sounds of a peculiar character ; and in progress 
of the human lungs ; and we shall now make a} of their diseases emit sounds of a different de- 
few observations on the principal diseases to || scription, each disease, singular to say, having tts 
which they are liable,—namely, catarrh, pleurisy own variety of sounds. ‘This, the acoustic mode 
inflammation of the lungs. andconsumption. _| of discrimination, has since had an extended tri- 
The first three are all of the nature of ordinary |'al, and its claims to utility are now recognised 
inflammation, but as they have their seats in dif-||by professional men in various parts of the 
ferent parts of the lungs or their immediate con-) world. 
nections, medical men have assigned to them dif-|| ‘The inflammatory diseases of the chest are as 
ferentnames. That the reader may have an idea} curable as inflammation in the other parts of the 
of the source of these distinctions, he must be || body ; but the consumptive disease is one of the 
informed that the pulmonary organs have been}, most intractable with which we are acquainted. 
divided by anatomists into three distinct textures, || Conscientious medical men at once admit that pa- 
which may individually or collectively be the seat || tients in whom consumption has been establish- 
of disease. In the first place, branches of the|/ed very rarely recover; yet there are quacks 
windpipe perforate the lungs in every direction, || who pretend to be able to cure every instance, 
and these as well as the windpipe are lined} and, what is still more to be regretted, such per- 
throughout by a delicate membrane similar to the | sons have often succeeded in bringing over a por- 
lining of the mouth and nostrils ; inflammation || tion of the public to believe in their pretensions. 
of this membrane constitutes catarrh or common | It is not difticult, however, to account for this ap- 
cold, Secondly, the outside of each lung is co-! parent success. An affectionate mother, for in- 
vered by a still more delicate membrane, thin, stance, who has delicate female children, is ex- 
and transparent like “silver” paper, called the) ceedingly apt, should any of them become sub- 
pleura ; inflammation of this membrane consti-||ject to cough, to take alarm, and to immediately 
tutes the pleurisy. Thirdly, there is a texture} conclude that the cough is a sign of the com- 
contained between the internal and external mem- | mencement of the consumption. If, while under 
branes just described, which consists of the ves-| this impression, the mother obtains the opinion of 
sels and other proper substance of the lungs ;|)a quack, she is certain to have her suspicions cor- 
inflammation of this intervening texture is what! ruborated. The child is then submitted to his 
is known in technical language by the name of) treatment, and though the complaint be a com- 
inflammation of the lungs. Consumption, is a dis- || mon cold, or any other complaint equally curable, 
ease of a nature quite apart from that of ordina-||he will publish the case, as soon as recovery 
ry inflammation. |\comes about, as a cure of consumption, and the 
No class of diseases have afforded, under cer- \ mother who was at first deceived by her own af- 
tain circumstances, more difficulty in their discri-| 1 


l || fectionate solicitude, and afterwards deepened 
mination than those of the chest. The various) by the cunning of the impostor, will voluntarily 


j .% . 
This is a fair sam- 








inflammatory attacks when they existed in a se-| attest his certificate of skill, 
vere degree, have been at times confounded with’ ple of the manner in which quackery secures its 
each other; and the protracted effects of inflam-| advocates and its victims. On the list of the ho- 
mation in the living body are still frequently mis-| norable practitioner we never find these “ surpri- 
taken » the public for the presence of consump-}| sing cures.” No, when he is consulted in such 
tion. patient may have violent cough, fre-| cases, he assures the mother that her suspicions 
quent expectoration of purulent matter, shortness || are groundless, prescribes for the patient, and, 
of breath, sense of pain or oppression in the || when the affection is removed, the only credit he 
chest, wasting of the flesh, hectic fever, and yet claims or receives is the credit of having subdued 
all these symptoms may be the consequence of a catarrh, or other result of inflammatory action. 

an extensiveand long continued attack of catarrh; || Although the wisest judgment of the scientific 
or this (as it less rarely occurs) with the effects of| physician be occasionally required to discriminate 
a dangerous pleurisy, or of inflammation of the! consumption in the living body, from the chronic 
proper substance of the lungs. The difficulty | effects of pectoral inflammation, there is no dffii- 
experienced in attempting to discriminate these} culty in their discrimination when we come to ex- 
diseases is explained in the fact that they have 


| 


| : M4 
/ amine the contents of the chest after death. In 


many symptoms in common. Every severe de- an examination of a consumptive patient after| 


rangement of the lungs and their connections is | death, the lungs are found in a state which can- 
sure to be accompanied with cough, shortness of; not be produced by any other known disease. 
breath, and one or more of the other symptoms || Were the public in possession of any rational con- 
enumerated above. The difficulty of discrimi- |) ception of this state, it would effectually shield 
nation is further accounted for in the peculiar po- | them from the designs of those unprincipled per- 
sition of the lungs. As the lungs are contained | sons who pretend to have a specific for its removal. 
within a bony case formed by the ribs, we are un-| In the language of medicine the lungs of fon- 
able, when any portion of their structure is chan- |) sumptive patients are said to contain tubercles or 
ged by disease, to ascertain either by our sight or H small tumors, and we shall presently lay before 
our touch the exact character and seat of the mor-|! the reader a sketch of the progress of these extra- 
bid change, and, if we have no other means of ordinary and destructive bodies. 
forming an opinion, we are obliged to depend on i The seeds of the disease, which will eventual- 
the external symptoms, which may, as has been) ly establish consumption, may be deposited in his 
previously observed, occasionally ecelve us. lungs a considerable time before the patient is 
Until the year 1816, indeed, no better way had |jaware of any alteration in his general health. 
been discovered of discriminating pulmonary dis-| He may be engaged for weeks in the routine of 
eases ; but at this period, Dr. Lennec, an emi-|| business or of pleasure, previous to his receiving 
nent physician of Paris, hit upon a new method. ‘any warning of the pulmonary danger, unless, 
It consisted of applying the ear to the purposes of | perhaps, in a trifling irritation about the top of the 
discrimination, and the originality and strange-|| windpipe, accompanied by a dry tickling cough. 
ness of the discovery excited great surprise and || A sight of the lungs, during this early stage, can 
no little incredulity among the profession of the || be obtained — in case the patient be destroyed 
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dent. Then, on opening the chest 
appearances present themselves, 

n the arent half of both lungs, great number. 
of roundish bodies, somewhat resembling smal} 
pearls, are seen scattered. They are of a pale 
grey color, and vary in size from that of a millet t, 
that of ahempseed. They feel hard, and adher: 
to the substance of the lungs,in which they are ge: 
after the manner of currants in the surface of , 
pudding. ‘These are the remarkable bodies ¢alj. 
ed tubercles, Their structure is altogether {). 
reign to the healthy structure of the lungs; py) 
the functional or organic change of the latter 
which must necessarily precede their formation 
is not as yet clearly explained. In the obscurit, 
of their origin, they resemble certain plants th; 
suddenly spring up in places where their specir, 
were previously unknown. It is certain, howe. 
ver, that the elements of tubercles are not derived 
from the atmosphere, for they are often found j; 
parts of the human frame, such as the bones, t 
which the atmospheric air cannot gain admis. 
sion. : 

This early stage we have remarked,may or ma) 
not be attended with slight external symptom: 
The tubercles are too small and too slow in thei 
growth to disturb as yet, in any marked degree, 
the vital functions of the surrounding parts, Th 
substance of the lungs quietly yield to their pres- 
sure, and the respiration is not sensibly affected 
by their morbid encroachment. But once crea- 
ted, tubercles will, in a longer or shorter tine. 
proceed through their accustomed course, Thici: 
progress may be conveniently divided into thr 
stages, of which two stages remain to be d 
senbed., 

In the first stage, the tubercles had obtaine 
the size of millet and of hempseeds, In the se- 
cond stage, they continue to increase in size, and, 
drawing nearer to each other, they appear arra: 
ged in regular groups. A yellow speck soon be: 
comes developed in the center of each tuberc! 
and, extending it slowly, encroaches on the gr 
structure, of which the tubercle seemed original! 
composed, until the grey color completely disap- 
pears in the yellow. Individually the size of th 
tumors may now be included between that of : 
pea and a filbert. Their structure is «til! firn 
jand several may be seen either coalescing or Ww 
ted into one mass, 

The third stage is at hand. The groups of! 
bercles are united into homogenous masses, ge” 
rally equal in size, or rather larger than a walnu' 
The structure of each mass becomes gradual!) 
sofier and moister, and if pressed between tb 
fingers at this time, it fects greasy like ne\ 
cheese. Continuing to soften, it gradually pa 
es from the solid to the fluid state, ‘The flu |i 
forms in the center of the mass, and its quant’ 
\Steadily augments until the solid portions of te 
‘tubercles are completely broken down. In 
short time, these fluid tubercles burst into the @ 
itubes, and are expectorated in a violent fl \' 
coughing, leaving follow ulcers in the substan 
of the lungs, — 
| ‘This is the history of genuine consumption, ' 
the tubercular disease of which more than a tou‘ 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain are said | 
ps Commencing, as we have seen, In sti: 

vard grains, the tubercles gradually increase © 
|size, and change their color from grey to yee" 
They then unite into irregular masses. The ce 
ter of these masses become soft, and alterwart 
fluid. The fluidity eventually involves the who! 
mass, and this is the final transformation whic 
tubercles undergo before they burst into the au 
tubes and are expectorated. ‘The constitution ¢ 
the patient generally begins to suffer in the secon” 
stage. Inthe third stage the symptoms are +" 
more severe. Harrassing cough has then set In. 
and fever, with copious night sweats, &c. A tem: 
porary relief may succeed to the expectoration © 
the first fluid tubercles ; but new crops will con 
tinue to form and go through the same yea 
until the lungs of the patient are no longer ~ 
ble of sustaining life, and his body 15 reduced ' 
\almost the figure of a skeleton.—Penny Mag. 
' 
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The editor of the Paris, Ky. Citizen, has beet 





day. Dr. Lennec was led to enter on this new , by the inroad of somre other disease, or by an acci- 


| 


ipermitted to look at abcet, which weighed 13 Ibs 





